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HE references in the following bib- 178. HuNGERFoRD, Ricuarp H. “A. Practi- 
liography from the literature on cal Program of Training and Service 
exceptional children are classified as im stg en Pen he aan settee 
foll ‘al | jel derline Group,” American Journal of 
ollows: materials concerned with (1) Mehéohn Dafiriergcyoc RUMTL opr, 
subnormal, backward, and dull-nor- 1944), 414-16. 
mal children, (2) behavior and prob- Explains needed steps in making the high- 
lem cases and dependent children, (3) grade defective a self-supporting, produc- 


juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and pe atone oat 


gifted children, (5) blind and partially 179. HuNcrrrorp, Ricwarp H., and Ro- 


seeing children, (6) crippled children, Sonn Louis E. “The Mentally 
(7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, RRO SRI dei 
i : Children, X (May, 1944), 210-13. 
(8) delicate children, (9) speech de- is a 
da | Considers advantages of training retarded 
fectives, and (10) general references. children to make a contribution to society 
The references in the first four of these through long-term preparation based on 


qualitative study of each individual’s 


classifications were compiled and an- ha 
potentialities. 


notated by Helen M. Robinson; those 
in the remaining classifications, by 180. eae em aH aa eu 

LFRED A. ‘“‘Arithmetic Fundamentals 
Christine: E. Ingram. fort the Mramicrp pled Child!!! Umers- 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
NORMAL CHILDREN? | XLIX (October, 1944), 149-54. 

States principles to be used in teaching 

brain-crippled children and presents meth- 

ods in teaching arithmetic that have proved 

to be successful. 


177. Bijou, SmNEY W., and WERNER, 
HeEtnz. “Vocabulary Analysis in Men- 
tally Deficient Children,’ American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLVIII 


(April, 1944), 364-66. 181. McCanptess, Estuer. “A Study of 
Indicates that the range and the quality Educative Methods Used in the Treat- 
of vocabulary of brain-injured mentally ment of the Feeble-minded,” Training 
retarded children is superior to that of School Bulletin, XLI (April, 1944), 22- 
mentally retarded children of familial type. WANE eb 


t See also Item 178 (Potter) in the list of se- th gests activities and methods for train- 
lected references appearing in the ra ete the, feeble-minded to develop latent 
1945, number of the School Review and Item 95 CE tedlittes to the fullest extent, to 
(Colby) in the March, 1945, number of the Ele- eliminate faulty modes of action, and to 


mentary School Journal. e | | be¢ortie| Lot for useful work. 
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ONE CAUSE OF POOR eeaptie AND ITS REMEDY 


a 


the pupil is asked to sound out a word 
first, sounding each letter separately 
and then blending the sourds together. 
This process is Su #“antil the word 


at is fairly easy can be 
care being taken that the 


the blending method, the bone 


wae sil 
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the words on the board, break them up 
into syllables, and analyze them care- 
fully. This process not only aids in the 
spelling itself, but, because of the de- 
velopment of better ee of 
the word the next'tir ime he sees it. When 
a word is _Jearned so that it can be 
spelled fom memory and its meaning 
undefstood, it is usually recognized 


method should also be used, for the _pithout difficulty in reading. 


tracing method will help to fix the 


words which the pupil has diffically 
in blending. é | 
There are also the methods's stressing 
visual analysis and visualiging, i in which 
words are taught as yitioles, to be rec- 
ognized at first on jie basis of general 
shape or configuytion. Phonetic work 
and writing are ‘used as supplementary 
devices if péeded. With careful guid- 
ance undér this method, the pupil can 
learn te recognize more quickly words 
with” which he is not familiar, and he 
terids to retain their meanings for a 


nuch longer time. 
f Spelling seems definitely related to 


reading. Pupils who read widely and 
well are almost invariably superior 
spellers. Poor spelling often is as much 


the teacher’s fault as the pupil’s, if ay 


words are not analyzed and undex 
stood but merely memorized by Jett er. 
write 


Obviously failure to recognize words 
is a fault far more common in the ele- 
mentary school than it is in the second- 
ary school. Notwithstanding, on oc- 
casion one finds individuals in high 
school who fail their academic subjects 
with monotonous regularity largely 
because of their inability to recog- 
nize such common words as “head,” 
ptnere:. 
cannot read. ee 

How such pupils manage, $6 get into 
the upper grades of the” elementary 
school and even well “into high school 
is too involved problem for discus- 
sion here. However, it is probably safe 
to say that” our “no-failure”’ policy— 
the pelicy under which pupils are 
passed on from grade to grades rege rd- 


aes are now be@inni 
ohG 


found even in high s¢fiools. 


and “what.” In short, they" 


182. 
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MARTENS, EvIsE H. Needs of Excep- 


_ tional Children. United States Office 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


_ of Education Leaflet No. 47, 1944. Pp. 


iv+20. 

Designed especially for use by state and 
local planning groups interested in analyz- 
ing problems and possibilities of postwar 
developments for children who deviate 
seriously from what is considered average 
or normal in child life. 


PATTERSON, R. MELCHER, and CurmTIs, 
ETHEL Louise. ‘Observing for Learn- 
ing Difficulties in a Pre-reading Situa- 
tion for Higher Grade Mental Defec- 
tives,” American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, XLIX (October, 1944), 165- 
70. 

A study designed to determine the im- 
portant elements in pre-academic training 
in preparing higher-grade mental defec- 
tives for academic work. 


PATTERSON, R. MELCHER, and LEIGHT- 
NER, Mary. “A Comparative Study of 
Spontaneous Paintings of Normal and 
Mentally Deficient Children of the 
Same Mental Age,” American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, XLVIII (April, 
1944), 345-53. 

The study reaches the tentative conclu- 
sion that mentally deficient children con- 
tinue to respond longer to sensory stimuli 
and to be more satisfied with a simple 
technique than do normal children. 


RotH, GERTRUDE HELEN. ‘‘Music for 
the Mentally Retarded,’ Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XI. (October, 
1944), 12-15. 

Argues that music and rhythmic expres- 
sion can be enjoyed by mentally re- 
tarded children and that activities of this 
kind are an aid to socialization and emo- 
tional stability. 


SCHMIDT, BERNARDINE G. “Helping 


the Mentally Handicapped Child Ad-. 


just to War Conditions,” Social Educa- 
tion, VIII (March, 1944), 121-24. 


Explains that mentally retarded children, 
because of limited understanding of the 
issues involved, need expert guidance in 
coping with problems created by the war. 


187. TENNY, JoHN W. “Adjustment of Spe- 

cial Class Pupils to Regular Classes,”’ 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X 
(March, 1944), 139-45. 
A plan for co-operative work with handi- 
capped children whereby the regular school 
program is adjusted to the needs and the 
abilities of handicapped children wherever 
possible. 


188. WILLIAMS, LAUREL. “Singing Games 

in Opportunity Classes,” School (Ele- 
mentary Edition), XX XII (May, 1944), 
806-7, 811. 
Advocates using singing games and rhyth- 
mic activities to teach social adjustment 
to the retarded child so that accomplish- 
ments can be learned which will give the 
child the security that comes from being 
able to do the things other people ordinari- 
ly enjoy. 


189. WINTERBOURN, RALPH. Educating Back- 

ward Children in New Zealand, New 
Zealand Council for Educational Re- 
search, Educational Research Series No. 
20. Wellington, New Zealand: New 
Zealand Council for Educational Re- 
search, 1944. Pp. xii+392. 
Report of a survey of the provisions made 
for instruction of slow-learning children in 
special schools for such children and in 
special or regular classes of the day schools 
in New Zealand. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN? 


190. ASHER, Peart H. “The Maladjusted 
Child,” Instructor, LII#(June, 1944), 
12-13. 


2 See also Item 174 (Sandin) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the April, 1945, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and 
Item 386 (Hunt) in the May, 1945, number of 
the School Review. 
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IOI. 


192. 


103. 


194. 


IQS. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Characterizes the socially and emotionally 
maladjusted child as a potential burden to 
society who needs careful guidance and 
understanding treatment in order to gain 
a feeling of security and self-respect. 


AXLINE, VIRGINIA MAE. “Morale on 
the School Front,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVII (March, 


1944), 521-33. 

Compares therapeutic treatment of mal- 
adjusted children with disciplinary meth- 
ods as means of solving behavior problems. 
Illustrated with several case studies. 


BELOGIANIS, DIANE; KYMER, HARRIET; 
LuKES, ANNA J.; and GEISEL, JOHN B. 
“Positive Techniques in the Class- 
room,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLIV (June, 1944), 594-60r. 

A study with children who exhibit atypi- 
cal behavior, indicating that positive 
stimulation generally evokes desirable 
responses but that certain kinds of positive 
stimulation are not universally effective 
with pupils. 


Freup, ANNA, and BuURLINGHAM, Dor- 
otHy T. War and Children. New York: 
International University Press, 1944 
(second edition). Pp. 192. 

An account of children’s psychological re- 
actions to air raids, destruction, evacua- 
tion, and other phases of war in England, 


Hurzet, Exreanor L. “Problems of 


Youth in Peace and War,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XV 
(October, 1944), 429-31, 466. 

Wartime youth problems are regarded as 
old problems with a new emphasis. Points 
out the factors in modern society that con- 
tribute to these problems and suggests 
ways of attacking the problems. 


PRESTON, RALPH C. “Alternatives for 
the Persecuted Child,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXVIII (April, 1944), 273-78. 

Suggests that children who are timid and 
who are continually persecuted by their 
associates need help in analyzing their 
difficulties and finding a way to overcome 


1096. 


197. 


199. 


200. 
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them. The adult’s task is not to present 
the solution but to point out the possible 
alternatives. 


SAcHS, Murray. ‘‘Guidance for the 
Maladjusted Pupil,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVI (April, 1944), 73-79. 

A discussion of the methods and the pro- 
cedures evolved to meet the problem of 
increased maladjustment in several schools 
in New York City. 


Wayne, Morton. “Instrumental Mu- 
sic for the Maladjusted Child,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXI (September- 
October, 1944), 33, 36. 

Advocates the use of instrumental music 
as a therapeutic vehicle to rehabilitate 
children having poor behavior patterns 


‘and as a means of providing an emotional 


outlet. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY3 


. “Juvenile Delinquency,” Survey Mid- 


monthly, LXXX (March, 1944), 69- 
106. 

Seven authorities in the field of social 
service contribute to this special issue on 
juvenile delinquency. 


KvaARACEUs, Witiiam C. “Juvenile 
Delinquency and Social Class,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, XVIII 
(September, 1944), 51-54. 

An investigation of delinquent youth re- 
veals that the manner in which parents 
earn a living has a determining and domi- 
nating effect on the behavior patterns of 
children. 7 


LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “That Old 
Ounce of Prevention Is Still Worth a 
Pound of Cure,” Education for Victory, 
III (August 21, 1944), 1-2. 

Offers ten points as suggestions of ways in 
which communities can prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 


3See also Item 360 (Ludden) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the April, 


1945, number of the School Review. 
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201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


er, XXXVIII (May, 1044), 
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MartTENS, ExisE H. ‘When a Child 
Learns Slowly,” National Parent-Teach- 
20-22; 
Expresses the view that the slow learner 
presents a challenge to the home, to the 
school, and to society; whether we de- 
velop good citizens or delinquents depends 
on the manner in which we meet this chal- 
lenge. 


Morean, A. L. “School Plan for De- 
creasing Juvenile Delinquency,” Clear- 
ing House, XVIII (May, 1944), 523-25. 
A three-step program for meeting the de- 
linquency problem. Plans for initiating the 
program, identification, and diagnosis, 
using the data to make the necessary ad- 
justments. 


“Preliminary Statement, Juvenile 
Court Statistics, 1943.’ Washington: 
Division of Statistical Research, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1944. Pp. 2-+tables. 
Presents in tabular form the reports on 
juvenile delinquency from 145 courts in 
various sections of the country for 1943. 
Indicates an increase of 31 per cent over 
1942. 

Social Statistics: Juvenile Court Statis- 
tics, 1940-42. Supplement to Vol. VIII, 
No. 6 (December, 1943) of The Child. 
Washington: Children’s Bureau, Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor, 
1944. Pp. 14. 

Statistics on juvenile-delinquency cases 
disposed of by courts in 1940-42. 


STONE, SyBiIL A. ‘‘The Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” New Era in 
Home and School, XXV (July—August, 
1944), 132-36. 

Supports the thesis that successful treat- 
ment of delinquents must be on a highly 


individualistic basis, looking beyond the 


delinquent act to the meaning it holds for 
the child. 
SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


BERRY, CHARLES Scott. ‘“The Gifted 
Child—a Future Leader,” National 


207. 


208. 


200. 


210. 


Pod be, 


212. 
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Parent-Teacher, XXXVIII (March, 


1944), 27-20. 

The task of the school is to train the gifted 
child for leadership by developing not 
only the intellect but all traits and char- 
acteristics that will enable him to make the 
best use of his intelligence. 


BLITZSTEIN, MADELEINE. “If Your 
Child Is Gifted,” Parents’ Magazine, 
XIX (September, 1944), 30-31. 
Presents an interesting picture of the gifted 
child, his talents, his possibilities, and his 
problems. 


BRUMBAUGH, FLORENCE. ‘“‘A School for 
Gifted Children,” Childhood Education, 
XX (March, 1944), 325-27. 

A college experiments with an elementary 
school for gifted children to provide oppor- 
tunity for prospective teachers to work 
with such children. 


Dun ap, JAMES M. “‘Testing the Tops,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XI 
(February, 1945), 142-46, 150. 
Analyzes the intelligence, interests, and 
home background of twenty-five superior 
children and points out that schools are 
failing to discover and provide for these 
potential leaders. 


Loomis, Mary JANE. “Let the Gifted 
Children Grow,” Ohio Schools, XXII 


_ (March, 1944), 108-0. 


Some practical suggestions to aid the class- 
room teacher in determining the needs and 
the interests of gifted children. Suggests 
that enrichment activities are best de- 
veloped as a part of the total group ac- 
tivity. 

Monson, Grace. “Finding the Gifted 
Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XI (October, 1944), 3-6, 24-25. 

A large city system uses all available tools 
of child study to identify gifted children, 
to analyze their special abilities, and to 
provide an enrichment program that will 
allow maximum development to take place. 


Monson, GRACE. ‘‘Adjusting the Read-. 
ing Program to. the Gifted Child,” 


526 


Journal of Exceptional Children, XI 
(November, 1944), 45-48. 


Points out the need for care and discrimi- 
nation in providing enrichment for the 
gifted child. Inadequate guidance and poor 
judgment in adjusting the reading pro- 
gram may lead to difficulties as serious as 
those encountered in retarded pupils. 


TRENDS IN LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The literature on the physically 
handicapped continues to reflect the 
need for consideration of all aspects— 
medical, social, psychological, and 
educational—in the treatment, and 
education of the child with a handicap. 
There is indication that state pro- 
grams for the handicapped, supported 
by health, social, and educational 
agencies, are being developed and 
strengthened. Articles having to do 
with expanded vocational-rehabilita- 
tion services under the provisions of 
the Barden-LaFollette Act (see Item 
233) suggest the possibilities of joint 
planning with educational agencies 
on behalf of youth of high-school age 
who are handicapped. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILDREN 


213. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. ‘‘A Decade of 

Progress in Special Education: ITI. 
Partially Seeing Children,” Journal of 
‘Exceptional Children, X (May, 10944), 
199-202. 
Progress on behalf of children with partial 
vision is discussed under educational ad- 
vances, medical advances, new legislation, 
instructional materials, and audio-aids. 


HAYES, SAMUEL P. “Arithmetic: Teach- 
ing and Testing in Schools for the 
Blind,” Outlook for the Blind and the 


214. 
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215. 


2106. 


217, 


218. 
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Teachers Forum, XXXVIII (April, 


1944), 99-108. 

A comprehensive discussion of arithmetic 
needs and arithmetic attainments of pupils 
in residential schools for the blind, based 
on analysis of teaching procedures, arith- 
metic content, and test results reported in 
recent literature. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. ‘‘Psychologi- 
cal Principles in Home Teaching,” 
Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers 
Forum, XXXVIII (February, 10944), 
31-35. 
The home teacher must function not only 
as a teacher but as a social worker, taking 
account of the personal and social aspects 
of the pupil’s life. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD, and McKay, 
Evetyn C. “Enrollment of Blind Pu- 
pils in the United States,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XVII (February, 
1944), 367-75. 

Analyzes and compares the respective 
enrolment in schools for the blind in regions 
over the nation in terms of amount of vision 
loss and percentage frequencies in general 
populations and school populations. 


Morcan, Davin H. ‘Emotional Ad- 
justment of Visually-Handicapped Ad- 
olescents,”’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXV (February, 1944), 65- 
She! | 

The Personal Index by Loofbourow and 
Keys was administered to sixty-two boys 
and sixty-six girls twelve years of age and 
over attending a residential school for the 
blind. 


Somers, ViTA STEIN. The Influence of 
Parental Attitudes and Social Environ- 
ment on the Personality Development of 
the Adolescent Blind. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv-+124. 

A study of the influence of social relation- 
ships on the personality development of 
sixty-eight adolescent boys and seventy- 
five adolescent girls who are blind, using 
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the California Personality Test, parent 


. and child questionnaires, and case studies. 


210. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


1222. 


SPEER, Epira L. A Manual for Parents 
of Pre-school Blind Children. New 
York: New York Association for the 
Blind (r11 East Fifty-ninth Street), 
1944. Pp. 20. 

Furnishes advice to parents for the train- 
ing of the preschool blind child that will 
enable the child better to adjust and suc- 
ceed in his later school life. 


STINCHFIELD-HAWK, SARA. ‘‘Moto-kin- 
aesthetic Speech Training Applied to 
Visually Handicapped Children,” Out- 
look for the Blind and the Teachers 
Forum, XXXVIII (January, 1944), 
4-8. 

Gives a summary of the extent and the 
nature of speech defects in blind children 
and emphasizes the value of early moto- 
kinaesthetic training. 


STINCHFIELD-HAWK, SARA. “Speech 
Training in a Nursery School for Visual- 
ly Handicapped Children,” Ouilook for 
the Blind and the Teachers Forum, 
XXXVIII (February, 1944), 39-41. 
Describes the development and the growth 
of nursery preschool blind children who 
were given moto-kinaesthetic speech train- 
ing. 


‘CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


AREY, MARGARET S. Improvised Equip- 
ment for the Physically Handicapped. 
New York: Joint Orthopedic Nursing 
Advisory Service (1790 Broadway). 


‘Pp. 64. 


Furnishes pictures and explanations of 
many types of therapeutic and toy equip- 
ment for children with orthopedic handi- 
caps. 


CopELLMAN, Fay S. ‘‘Follow-up of One 
Hundred Children with Poliomyelitis,” 
Family, XXV (December, 1944), 289- 
97. 

Discusses the function of the medical 
social worker in the treatment of social 


224. 


225. 


226. 


227 


228. 


220. 
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and emotional problems that arose follow- 
ing discharge of children suffering from in- 
fantile paralysis from the hospital or con- 
valescent institution. Follow-up with both 
parents and teachers is advisable. 


HusBBARD, Rutu M. “The Psychologist 
Working with Crippled Children,” 
Mental Hygiene, XXVIII (July, 1944), 
397-407. } 

Discusses the value of intelligence and atti- 
tude testing, and of observation and ad- 
vice by the psychologist, in helping the 
crippled child adjust. The services of 
psychologist and case worker are stated. 


McIntire, Hazet C. “What Is the 
Crippled Child’s Outlook?” National 
Parent-Teacher, XXXVIII ey 
1944), 18-20. 

The thesis of this article is that success for 
the child who is crippled depends on the 
community’s provision for medical care 
and education. 


Marx, Ernest B. ‘‘Camping for Crip- 
pled Children,” Camping Magazine, 
XVI (June, 1944), 15-16, 21. 

Suggests activities for children who are 
crippled and offers advice to directors of 
camps for normal children. 


Mitter, Loretta MAvupe. ‘“Intelli- 
gence and Achievement Testing of Con- 
valescent Crippled Children,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, X (March, 
1944), 131-38. : 

Confirms the findings of earlier studies that 
children who are crippled deviate widely in 
intelligence and achievements from the 
normal school population. 


PHELPS, WINTHROP MorGAN, and 
Turner, T. Artuur. The Farthest 
Corner. Elyria, Ohio: National Society 
for Crippled Children, 1944. Pp. 20. 
Outlines the cerebral palsy problem in the 
United States in text and pictures and 
states the percentage of children who re- 
quire special education. 


RALPH, STEPHANIE KENNEDY. ‘The 
Orthopaedic Teacher and Her Stu- 
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230. 


231% 


232, 


233: 


234. 
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dent’s Mental Health,” Crippled Child, 
XXII (August, 1944), 39-40, 55-56. 
Describes how the school program achieves 
mental health in the child handicapped 
with cerebral palsy. 


STACKPOLE, AzuBA. “A Syllabus in 
Typewriting for Disabled Students,” 
Journal of Business Education, XX 
(September, 1944), 17-18. 

Describes a successful teaching method for 
a student who has the use of only one hand. 


TURNER, T. ARTHUR. Opportunity. 
Elyria, Ohio: National Society for 
Crippled Children, 1943. Pp. 20. 

A descriptive and pictorial overview of the 
development and progress in the provision 
of professional services, hospitalization, 
education, and vocational adjustment for 
children who are crippled. 


TurNER, T. ArtHur. “A Decade of 
Progress in Special Education: IX. 
Crippled Children,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, X (May, 1944), 215- 
16. 

Discusses the growth in the number of 
crippled children served and the need for 
both state and federal legislation to equal- 
ize educational opportunity for all. 


VAN Horn, A. L. “Co-operative Re- 
lationships between State Vocational- 
Rehabilitation Services and Crippled 
Children’s Services,’ Child, VIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1944), 124-25. 

States the expanded services that can be 
offered under the provision of the Barden- 
LaFollette Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
and recommends co-operative relation- 
ships between state rehabilitation services 
and state agencies for crippled children. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 


BARRETT, KATHERINE, “The Value of 
Individual Hearing Aids,” Volta Re- 
view, XLVI (October, November, De- 
cember, 1944), 553-57, 908; 628-31, 
668, 670; 681-85, 728. 


235: 


237. 


238. 


230. 
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Teachers and specialists in the Chicago 
public schools co-operated in a study of the 
value of individual hearing aids in pupil 
progress in school subject achievement; an 
experimental group and a control group 
were set up. 


BENDER, JAMES F. “Seven Simple 
Tests of Motor Co-ordination,” Volta 
Review, XLVI (May, 1944), 267, 310. 


Seven tests of motor co-ordination are 
described and advised as a screening ex- 
amination to obtain insight into motor 
co-ordination of children and adults who 
are deaf. . 


. BENNETT, JOSEPHINE. “‘A Verb De- 


vice,’ Volta Review, XLVI (June, 
1944), 325-30. . 
Describes a pictorial and diagrammatic 


method for making the use of verbs func- 
tional for the deaf child. 


BuNGER, ANNA. Speech Reading: Jena 
Method. Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers & Publishers, 1944. Pp. 136. 


Describes an adaptation and extension 
of the Jena method of speech reading de- 
veloped over a period of years at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


Fest, THORREL B. ‘“‘Hearing Aids: Re- 
cent Developments,” Journal of Speech 
Disorders, IX (June, 1944), 135-46. 


A thorough discussion of hearing aids, 
under the following topics: general status 
of aids, financial and merchandising as- 
pects, service and dependability, personal 
and psychological acceptance, and tech- 
nical features. 


GriFFITHS, CiwA. “New Service for 
the Hard-of-Hearing Child,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, XII 
(May, 1944), 207-13. 

A concise and clear statement of advice 
to teachers on the identification, referral, 
and classroom treatment of the child who 
is hard of hearing. The teacher is a key 
person in locating the child with a hearing 
problem. 
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INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. ‘“Trends in Spe- 
cial Education,” Volta Review, XLVI 


(April, 1944), 197-99, 252, 254. 


Discusses current movements in the edu- 
cation of the exceptional child and empha- 
sizes their particular significance for 
teachers of the deaf. 


KENNEDY, MILDRED. “Understanding,” 
Volta Review, XLVI (May, 1944), 283- 
84, 310, 312. 

Lip-reading and acoustic education com- 
bined offers the best approach to under- 
standing of speech. The use of the natural 
voice in teaching lip reading is recommend- 
ed rather than no voice. 


LANE, HELEN S., and SILVERMAN, S. 
RicHaArD. “A Decade of Progress in 
Special Education: IV. The Deaf,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X 
(May, 1944), 202-5. 

Progress in the education of the deaf is 
noted by advances in nursery-school edu- 
cation, development and _ utilization of 
objective measurements, curriculum re- 
vision, greater utilization of hearing aids, 
and preventive clinics. 


MontacuE, Harriet. “How To Help 
the Hard of Hearing,’ Volia Review, 
XLVI (June, 1944), 345-48, 372, 374. 
Contains helpful suggestions for the person 
of normal hearing who lives or associates 
with anyone who is hard of hearing. 


NeELtson, Boyp E. “Co-ordinating Lip- 
reading and Speech with Current 
Events,’ American Annals of the Deaf, 
LXXXIX (March, 1944), 132-41. 
A variety of teaching suggestions is given 
for the daily use of current events as 
mediums in planned speech and _ lip- 


reading lessons. » 


SUTHERLAND, Dorotuy A., and MI1- 
LER, MAxXINE. ‘Rehabilitating the 
Hard-of-Hearing Child,” Child, IX 
(October, 1944), 51-56. 

Discusses the social aspects of rehabilita- 
tion of the child who is hard of hearing. 
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Particular attention is given to the adjust- 
ment of wearing a hearing aid. 


UTLEY, JEAN. “The Relation between 
Speech Sound Discrimination and 
Percentage of Hearing Loss,” Journal 
of Speech Disorders, 1X (June, 1944), 
103-13. 

Reports a study to discover the relation 
between sound discrimination for vowels 
and consonants and percentage of hearing 
loss derived from pure-tone audiometer test 
results for fifty-one markedly hard-of- 
hearing children. 


WINTERS, LorETTA McDermott. ‘‘De- 
partmentalizing a Nursery School,” 
Volta Review, XLVI (November, 1944), 
623-27, 660, 662. 


Describes how four teachers in a day-school 
nursery for deaf children worked out a 
co-operative program which provided 
intensive individual auricular and speech 
training as well as varied group activities 
in which language functioned. 


Woop, M. Wistar. “‘A Comparison of 
Techniques for Increasing the Rate of 
Comprehension in Reading by Deaf 
Children,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, LXXXIX (March and May, 
1944), ILI-31; 182-213. 


_ Summarizes previous studies of the teach- 


ing of reading to deaf children and reports 
an experimental study of certain tech- 
niques for increasing the rate of reading 
comprehension conducted with deaf chil- 
dren eleven to nineteen years of age in a 
residential school. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


Hiss, J. G. Frep. “‘A Method of Ap- 
proaching the Heart Disease Problem 
in the Schools,” Journal of School 
Health, XIV (November, 1944), 218- 
231 

Describes a method in operation in Syra- 
cuse, New York, of approaching and caring 
for school children who have heart disease. 
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Husg,! Betty. “The Care of Children 
with Rheumatic Fever,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, X (April, 1944), 
163-60. 

Presents the medical aspects of rheu- 
matic fever, state programs for the care of 
children with rheumatic fever, and the 
report of a national conference called by 
the Children’s Bureau in 1943 on the sub- 
ject. 


Mites, Cartorra. “A Decade of 
Progress in Special Education: V. The 
Epileptic,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, X (May, 1944), 205-7. 
Advances in medication and diet are mak- 
ing possible improved education and re- 
habilitation for children who have epi- 
lepsy. . 


WHITNEY, KATHARINE B. “A State 
Hospital School for Epileptic Children: 
I. The School and Its Problems,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X 
(April, 1944), 173-79; “II. The School 
Program,” zbid., XI (October, 1944), 
er 

Describes a twenty-four-hour program in 
the state of Michigan for epileptic children, 
in which buildings, equipment, and cur- 
riculum are planned especially to meet the 
educational, social, and emotional needs 
of these children. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES4 


Ammons, ROBERT B., and JOHNSON, 
WENDELL. ‘‘Studies in the Psychology 
of Stuttering: XVIII. The Construc- 
tion and Application of a Test of Atti- 
tude toward Stuttering,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, IX (March, 1944), 
39-49. 

Gives a brief review of studies of the stut- 
terer’s attitude toward his problem. De- 
scribes the construction of a test of atti- 
tude toward stuttering and the results of 
its application to divergent groups. 


4See also Item 397 (Lane) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the May, 1945, 
number of the School Review. 
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RIET M. ‘Experiments in the Synthesis 
of Clinical Methods into a Program of 
Rehabilitation,”’ Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, LX. (March, 1944), I-17. 

A preliminary report of two university 


summer-school programs designed to re- 


habilitate the personality, to improve so- 
cial practices and speech of pupils with 
varied speech problems, and to afford 
training for teachers of speech therapy. 


BRYNGELSON, BRYNG; CHAPMAN, My- 
FANWY; and HANSEN, ORVETTA K. 
Know Yourself: A Workbook for Those 
Who Stutier. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 54. 


Developed around the principles of mental 
hygiene, the book is designed to help the 
stutterer meet his problem more objective- 
ly and to gain greater control of his speech. 


JoHNSON, WENDELL, and GARDNER, 
WARREN H. “The Auditorily and 
Speech Handicapped,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XIV (June, 1944), 
241-63. . 
Summarizes research findings over the 
past three years in the field of speech, 
covering incidence of speech defects; 
speech curriculum in public schools, col- 
leges, and universities; methods of speech 
correction and trends. In the field of the 
auditorily handicapped, references are 
given covering preschool training, auricu- 
lar training, lip reading, hearing surveys 
and research on hearing tests, teaching 
procedures, hearing aids, vocational guid- 
ance and training, and psychological stud- 
jes, 
Larr, ALFRED. ‘A County Speech and 
Hearing Conservation Program,” Jour- 
nal of Speech Disorders, 1X (June, 1944), 
147-5!. 

Outlines a method designed under the di- 
rection of a clinician to meet the speech 


and hearing needs of pupils in a county 
school system. 


Morris, D. W., AINSWORTH, STANLEY _ 
S., and Pauts, Miriam D. “A Decade - 
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of Progress in Special Education: VIII. 


_ Speech Defectives,” Journal of Excep- 


tional Children, X (May, 1944), 213-15. 


A concise summary of recent research in 
articulatory disorders, stuttering, and 
organic speech disorders, and of growing 
trends in training of classroom teachers in 


_speech improvement and in the co-ordi- 


nation of speech pathology and medicine. 


Murray, Etwoop. The Speech Per- 
sonality. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1944 (revised edition). Pp. xii+ 
566. 

The revision of this textbook places added 
emphasis on personality adjustments in 
relation to speech training and speech 
correction. 


Pauts, MrrtAm D. “The Role of the 
College and University Hearing Clinic,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, TX (De- 
cember, 1944), 357-61. 

Special education clinics in speech and 
hearing are set up (1) to train qualified 
therapists, (2) to provide diagnostic re- 
medial treatment, (3) to provide consultant 
Services for educators, social workers, phy- 
sicians, and parents, and (4) to conduct 
research. 


Rotter, J. B. ““The Nature and Treat- 
ment of Stuttering: A Clinical Ap- 
proach,” Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, XXXIX (April, 1944), 150- 


a fo, 


Describes eight cases of stuttering in de- 
tail. The subject’s discovery of the reac- 
tions of parents or others to his emotional 
disturbances is a significant factor. Sug- 
gestions for interpretation of patient’s 
behavior and for subsequent training are 


" given. 


RUTHERFORD, BERNEICE R. “A Com- 
parative Study of Loudness, Pitch, 
Rate, Rhythm and Quality of the 
Speech of Children Handicapped by 
Cerebral Palsy,” Journal of Speech 


264. 


265. 


266. 
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Disorders, 1X (September, 1944), 263- 
WT. 

This study seems to indicate that there is 
no speech which is characteristic of all 
children handicapped by cerebral palsy, 
but there is some difference between athe- 
toid and spastic groups which suggests 
certain differences in therapy. 


. SULLIVAN, E. MARGARET. “Auditory 


Acuity and Its Relation to Defective 
Speech,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 
IX (June, 1944), 127-30. 

An analysis of the audiometer test re- 
sults of 1,500 children in speech correction 
classes in Minneapolis public schools was 
made, and percentages of different types of 
speech cases showing high-frequency and 
low-frequency loss were compared with 
percentages in the general school popula- 
tion. 


Wii, NEtt. “‘A Six-Month Report on 
the Personality Development of a 
Thirteen-Year-Old Stuttering Boy,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXX 
(February, 1944), 89-95. 

Reports a study of a thirteen-year-old boy 
who stuttered. Includes case history, treat- 
ment from within and treatment from the 
environment, .boy’s development, and a 
summary and a statement of results in 


terms of improved adjustment. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


BAKER, Harry J. ‘‘Administration of 
Special Education,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, XIV (June, 1944), 
209-16, 

States present status of administrative 
matters in special education, namely, 
teacher training, statistics, cost and fi- 
nance, and vocational guidance and 
placement. 


“County Program for Exceptional 
Children and Youth,” Education for 
Victory, III (August: 21, 1044), 3-4. 


Describes services to children who are 
mentally superior, mentally retarded, emo- 
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tionally maladjusted, blind and partially 
seeing, deaf and hard of hearing, crippled, 
and speech defectives, as they are carried 
out by thirty-seven county supervisors of 
special education working in sixty-six 
counties in Pennsylvania in the biennium 
1941-43. 


EMBERTON, Mary E, “The Public 
Health Nurse in the Education of the 
Handicapped Child,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, X (April, 1944), 


- 180-81, 186. 


In the fulfilment of family health service, 
the public-health nurse can locate, arrange 
for study and diagnosis, and interpret to 
school authorities and the home the needs 
of the handicapped child. 


INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. “Changing 
Concepts in Education for Children 
with Handicaps,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXX 
(October, 1944), 385-407. 

Retraces early institutional influences and 
significant day-school developments which 
accentuated differences and _ discusses 
present-day concepts which are “away 
from’? overemphasis on differences and 
toward emphasis on likenesses in “the basic 
needs of a developing personality.” 


Linck, LAWRENCE J. “Legislative 
Gains in Illinois,” Crippled Child, XXI 
(April, 1944), 146-48, 166. 

States the purpose and the scope of state 
legislation in Illinois for the education of 
the handicapped. 


McIntire, Hazet C. “State Adminis- 
tration of Special Education,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, XI (December, 
1944), 74-78, 89. 

A state overview of special education in 
terms of legislation, financing, public inter- 
est and support, teacher selection, super- 
vision, and co-ordination with related serv- 
ices. 


Martens, Exise H. ‘Administration 
and Supervision of Special Education: 
A National Overview,” Journal of Ex- 


272. 


273. 


274. 


275. 


ceptional Children, 


1944) , 66-73. 

A national overview of special education 
discussed in terms of examples of recent 
progress in state departments of education, 
of wartime developments, of their implica- 
tions, and of promise for the future. _ 


XI. (December, 


MeETzNER, ALICE B., and VOELKER, 
Pau. H. ‘Administration and Super- 
vision of a City Program of Special 
Education,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, XI (December, 1944), 79-86, 
Q2. 

A descriptive account of special education 
in a city school system—its organization, 
plant facilities, supervisory responsibilities 
for improving instruction, teacher growth, 
and the fostering of relationships with the 
entire school personnel and the public. 


“‘New Developments in the States: I. 
Wisconsin, Delaware; II. Pennsyl- 
vania; IiJ. Washington, Tennessee,”’ 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X 
(March, 1944), 151-53; XI (October, 
1944), 16-18; XI (November, 10944), 
49-52. | 
Describes extensions and new develop- 
ments in special education in the states 
named. 


PORTER, RUTHERFORD B. ‘Exceptional 


Children in Rural Schools,’ Journal of 


Exceptional Children, XI (January, 
1945), 109-12, 126. 


A survey of 4,177 rural children in Penn- 
sylvania disclosed approximately 20 per 
cent who had problems which needed some 
special educational consideration. A large 
number of these children had two or more 
handicaps. 


RAUTMAN, ARTHUR L. ‘Special Class 
Placement,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, X (February, 1944), 99-102. 
Discusses the many factors in the indi- 
vidual child which affect school progress 
and considers attitudes of administrator, 
parent, and child toward placement in a 
special class. 
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